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The Training of a Teacher of High School Latin I* 

The tremendous increase in population in the Ameri- 
ean public high schools has raised a number of very 
serious problems, financial, administrative, educational. 
Thirty years ago attendance in secondary schools con- 
sisted almost exclusively of students with superior men- 
tal ability and coming for the largest part from homes 
with some cultural background. The course of study for 
this group of able pupils was largely academic in its 
content and practically all required. Latin was one of 
the subjects essential for entrance into college and, since 
most high school graduates then went to college, Latin 
classes were not wanting in students and there was little 
necessity to make the subject attractive in its presenta- 
tion. The teaching of Latin in those days could pro- 
ceed, with impunity at least to teachers of Latin, if not 
to the students, with memorizing lists of detached words, 
chapters of grammar rules, translating meaningless sen- 
tences into and from the vernacular, painfully decipher- 
ing chapters of Caesar and passages of Cicero, then giv- 
ing back those same pages in some kind of English trans- 
lation, just as a comfortable device to prove that the 
assignment had been prepared and probably understood. 

Conditions however began changing about thirty years 
ago. The campaign of advertising conducted by educa- 
tors extolling the cultural and more particularly the 
financial advantages of education beyond the elementary 
school, bore fruit and high schools began to attract a 
larger and somewhat different clientele. The traditional 
academic subjects with their higher standards and strict 
requirements became too exacting for students who had 
already hit their educational ceiling or were unwilling 
to apply themselves to the study of complex subjects 
encroaching unduly upon their leisure. Many failed 
especially in Latin. Educators who never liked high 
mortality introduced then a wide range of electives into 
the curriculum. Many students, alas! chose very un- 
wisely, and foreign-language classes, especially Latin 
classes, began to lose popularity. 

It became urgent to make the study of Latin more 
attractive. Teachers of Latin examined pedagogical 
theories then current, adopted some of them, in general 
ran hither and thither following every will-o’-the-wisp 
that crossed the educational path. Some lost sight of the 
permanent, eternal values to be derived from a study of 
Latin, that wonderful instrument of discipline and cul- 
ture; they advocated studying Latin only for the sake 
of teaching and improving the student’s English; others 


*Address delivered before the Ohio Classical Conference at 
Newark, O., Oct. 27, 1934. 


were of the opinion that a systematic study of Latin 
grammar is no longer essential, that it was preferable 
to read abundantly and that somehow, some time order 
would come out of disorder. Still others were only con- 
cerned with Latin history and civilization. 

It is fully granted that the teaching of Latin must be 
interesting and attractive. It is, however, wrong to 
assume that in order to interest students, we must emas- 
culate the subject and remove from its study all sub- 
stance, every difficulty. Students respect a subject that 
compels them to apply themselves and will not shun that 
study simply because it presents them with challenging 
but solvable problems. 

Before attempting to outline some of the requirements 
that I consider desirable or essential to a well-equipped 
teacher of Latin, may I state here briefly my own phi- 
losophy of language teaching, especially as it applies to 
Latin. I have not the vanity to believe that that philoso- 
phy of mine belongs to the category of things of which 
Horace said: Bis repetita placent, nor that it provides 
the only possible method of teaching Latin. There are 
several roads to Rome; the one I am advocating results 
from many years of thinking and experimenting and 
has been tested satisfactorily. 

Right at the start of my career I felt the need of an 
agreement on a philosophy of education, of a common 
understanding of the aims to be achieved, of the con- 
tributions to be made to the education of the students 
through and by the study of foreign languages. 

Sinee teachers of foreign languages were engaged in 
an educational enterprise, it seemed logical to start with 
an acceptable definition of education, in the name and 
for the sake of which we were conducting this experi- 
ment. 

Education—e-ducere—educes or draws forth faculties. 

Culture improves, refines and enlarges them after they 
have been brought out. ‘‘Culture,’’ it has been said, ‘‘is 
self-effectuation; it is not a natural gift; it implies til- 
lage of the soil, artificial improvement.’’ 

Education, some one has said, is that which remains 
after facts are forgotten. Education is the highest men- 
tal, moral, and physical development of which an indi- 
vidual is capable. 

Our teaching of foreign languages, therefore, should 
be so organized that it draws out certain faculties of the 
mind, instills certain mental habits, while endowing the 
student with certain fundamental skills which in due 
time will enable him to read, write, speak, and under- 
stand the foreign language. Whenever he is in posses- 
sion of those skills, he will ‘‘eultivate’’ his mind further 
through the varied contacts that his acquired knowledge 
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makes possible in the field of literature. The student’s 
horizon will be widened by contact with new forms of 
art, new molds of thought, new ideals, a deep sympathy 
with another civilization. 

This conception of the function of the foreign lan- 
guage in the curriculum was the beacon light that illu- 
minated our path when in search of fundamental prin- 
ciples and adequate technique. 

In examining the field of psychology we found some 
laws that had a direct application to language learning. 
First, the law of association. 

The vocabulary should be introduced not as a mass of 
detached words, but as a connected story. The unit in 
a language is the sentence. To require of a class to 
memorize a list of detached words is about as thrilling 
and as successful as learning a list of telephone num- 
bers. Association is the fundamental law of memory. 
Since our aim is also to train the student to read, we 
must introduce him very early to a text that expresses 
thought and not to a haphazard collection of sentences 
that jump from the cow to the moon and create in the 
mind of the student the distinct impression that the new 
language is not capable of conveying thought, but only 
serves to illustrate grammatical relationship. 

Our aim is to train the students to read Latin. How- 
ever, for a long, long year we teachers rarely give him 
anything to read. Many of our first-year Latin books 
have an indigestible compilation of senseless sentences. 
We train the student in the plastie period of the first 
year never to seek thought, and we expect that by some 
miraculous transfer, he will suddenly change his attitude 
and look at the complex sentences of Caesar as something 
else than an opportunity for conducting an exhaustive 
grammatical post-mortem. What can be the impressions 
of a student, what emotions must thrill him when he 
finds in his book such gems as: ‘‘The girls were telling 
stories to the boys,’’ ‘‘The slaves conceal the standards,”’ 
‘*T shall conceal the black horse in the forest,’’ ‘‘The 
judge’s mother and sister were sad.’’ Verily, we need a 
thorough house-cleaning in first-year Latin textbooks, 
though I am glad to observe that, thanks to the excellent 
report of the Classical Investigation, there is a distinct 
trend toward sensible, usable first-year books. 

Every experiment conducted to determine the amount 
of grammatical material to be introduced at one time 
demonstrated conclusively that considerable confusion 
was avoided and time ultimately saved when we pre- 
sented those elements one at a time, when we split them 
into small units, and when we even separated the ex- 
ceptions from the rule. This practice which we labeled 
‘*single emphasis’’ focuses the mind of the student on 
one difficulty instead of exposing it to several, causing 
thereby a blurring of the picture. In Latin one declen- 
sion and even one case of that declension constitutes a 
unit of presentation. 

Not only should those elements be introduced one at a 
time, split to the smallest possible unit( and the younger 
the student, the smaller the unit), but we should linger 
long enough on that element to give the student time for 
assimilating, for mastering that element. We find an- 
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other fundamental principle operating here, that of ‘‘in- 
cubation.’’ A student not only should have an under- 
standing of a rule, but he should have ‘‘assimilated’’ it 
through a sufficient series of drills, through repeated 
use, until he has acquired a ready command of that rule. 
Difficulties still unconquered should not meet new diffi- 
culties on the way. To borrow an example from the field 
of physiology, we should not present the student with 
another meal merely because he has just finished eating 
one. Ample time should be allowed for digestion. As 
a rule the courses of study in languages have been un- 
duly rich. We have conducted a mad ‘‘steeplechase’’ 
through the textbooks, creating thereby an almost hope- 
less confusion of facts and impressions. In our experi- 
ments* we calculated that it takes approximately four 
recitations in the senior high school and six to seven 
in the junior high school before one unit of grammar, 
skilfully woven into a connected text containing thirty 
new words, may be said to be reasonably well mastered 
to the point that it is safe to proceed to the next unit. 

We noticed early in our experiment that learning by 
rote, in the conventional way, elements of grammar, such 
as declensions and conjugations, was causing wrong 
habituation through associations that inhibited spon- 
taneous use of the particular ease of noun or person 
of the verb needed. Who has not observed the pathetic 
demeanor of the student who, in order to find the Latin 
for ‘‘we praise,’’ has to start with the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
singular before coming to the form wanted? 

In attempting to find the most efficient, the most im- 
pressive, way of introducing new elements of language, 
of crossing the bridge from the known to the unknown, 
we discovered the tremendous value of the principle of 
“‘challenge.’’ All teachers who have been robbed of 
valuable time by students wasting a great deal of it 
solving puzzles or cross-words, are painfully aware of 
the great fascination that such amusements hold for 
young and old. The psychological explanation for such 
a stubborn endeavor to find the answer to the puzzles is 
very evidently to be found in the automatic, instinctive 
reaction of anyone to a challenge. Our first impulse is 
to take it up. This psychological reaction explains the 
superiority of the inductive process as a teaching device. 
Instead of presenting the student with a rule on a plat- 
ter, we set up a few carefully chosen illustrations of 
that rule and let him discover through skilful guidance 
the relationship of the new elements to others previous- 
ly mastered and to formulate his observations into a law 
governing those cases. The inductive process has the 
following advantages: it causes concentration, it sus- 
tains interest, it gives to the neurones the stimulation 
that comes from the satisfaction of having accomplished 
by one’s own efforts a worthwhile and difficult task, it 
assists the memory which retains more easily and per- 
manently any element that has been carefully observed 
and stayed with. Another and an exceedingly valuable 
by-product resulting from the use of the ‘‘challenge’’ 


*Here, as elsewhere in this paper, the author is referring to ex- 
periments conducted by the Department of Foreign Languages in 
Cleveland, O., of which he is the Director. (Ed. Note) 
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device is the training that the student receives in the 
most important tool of research, the inductive method. 
I have an unshakable belief that such mental habits are 
transferable not only to the related field of language, 
but to any situation requiring systematic observation 
and careful generalization. 

The same technique of challenge is used successfully 
in the teaching of new vocabulary elements incidental 
to reading. There are three ways of dealing with the 
genesis of unknown words: they may either be trans- 
lated into the mother-tongue, or be pointed to, or ex- 
plained by paraphrasing. The first method, alas! is the 
easiest, and therefore is still in general use in spite of 
the fact that it is most inefficient. Translation causes 
no challenge, it gives the fact too freely, and it creates 
but a fleeting impression on the brain cells. The second 
method is better, as it brings in visualization. The third 
one, which consists in explaining new words with the 
help of elements previously taught, is far superior to 
all others, as it is based on challenge and uses the in- 
ductive process. It has the added advantage of creating 
associations by linking the new word with others related 
to it and of framing it into the relationship of cause 
and effect or succession in time. 

The ‘‘paraphrase’’ device solves also the most puzzling 
problem of language learning, repetition, by compelling 
almost automatically every teacher to review previously 
taught material. It prevents the creation of separate, 
uncommunicating compartments called lessons, each in 
turn seen, then left behind like stations along the rail- 
road track. Repetition is necessary to produce habitua- 
tion, that stage of spontaneous recognition or use of the 
language so essential if students are ever to read fluently. 

Of all the various devices of technique that we use 
in our teaching, the most efficient, the most stimulating, 
indeed the most essential to success is the oral and aural 
use of the language. Interest is maintained always at 
its highest pitch through speaking. It is without ques- 
tion the most natural way of satisfying the innate desire 
of the student of a language to use that language; with 
younger students it caters to their ‘‘love of doing,’’ their 
desire to manipulate and put to use every material, 
every new acquisition. Every human being is endowed 
with the inherited ability to learn a language by ear; 
because countless generations have dealt with language 
in terms of sounds and only comparatively recently has 
language become a matter of letters; all of us have an 
atavistic aptitude for receiving linguistic facts more 
vividly, more satisfyingly through the ear; the eye has 
become merely an auxiliary organ, one that should be 
used only as a second and never as a first organ of 
reception. 

The most efficient cycle of language learning is the 
following: the linguistic element enters the brain 
through the ear; the brain reacts and associates this 
sound with a meaning, it reacts again and translates the 
sound into the letters representing it; the hand writes 
the word, the eyes see it, the voice says it and it returns 
to the ear. 

This form of oral practice is not directly for the pur- 
pose of learning how to converse in Latin; it is a ‘‘pur- 
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poseful’’ exercise, contributing to the mastery through 
oral use of grammatical rules and vocabulary elements. 
It tends also to vivify a recitation by introducing the 
most stimulating form of drill—oral use of language. 

This oral type of handling assignments by means of 
questions and answers should precede and possibly could 
replace the common and hackneyed practice of transla- 
tion into indifferent English just as a convenient testing 
device. 

With the type of translation that endeavors to express 
in good English the complete thought of a Latin writer 
with its various shadings, I have no quarrel; I fully 
realize its cultural values and linguistic possibilities. I 
do protest, however, against the perfunctory rendering 
of the Latin into indifferent, or even bad, English, mere- 
ly for the sake of proving to the teacher that the student 
has prepared and understood his assignment. Hours of 
observation in Caesar classes have convinced me that an 
apparently correct translation is not a proof per se that 
the student has comprehended the real meaning of the 
author. 

(To be concluded) 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. E. B. DeSauzt 
Director of Foreign Languages 


Book Review 


Cicero’s Milo, A Rhetorical Commentary, by Francis P. 
Donnelly, 8.J. Lithograph, 11x81/, inches, pp. 123. 
Sold by the author at Fordham University, New York 
City. $1.00 wholesale; $1.25 retail. 

This unusual commentary is made up of the following 
sections: Bibliography, Directions, Dramatis Personae 
in the order of their appearance, a detailed analytical 
outline of the speech, complete text with titles and sub- 
titles indicating the rhetorical structure and contents, 
Commentary (pp. 33-106), Appreciations of Cicero, Stu- 
dent Imitations. We quote from ‘‘Directions’’: ‘‘The 
Commentary is almost entirely rhetorical. . . . Much 
attention is devoted to the paragraph structure... . 
Synonyms have been discriminated at intervals... 
Throughout all the remarks the availability of the points 
in English style has been kept in view.’’ From these 
statements of the author it will be seen that this edition 
of the Pro Milone is especially suited to classes in which 
the speech is studied as a masterpiece of rhetorical ex- 
pression with all the thoroughness inculeated in the 
Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. However, even teachers who 
find so detailed a study with their classes impossible, 
either because they have not the time necessary for it, 
or because the principles of rhetoric and the exercises 
involved are, in the system under which they teach, 
handled chiefly and in extenso in the English class, will 
welcome Fr. Donnelly’s work as a useful and suggestive 
addition to their pedagogical armory. If the Commen- 
tary in its present lithograph form (which is clear, neat 
and very legible throughout) meets with sufficiently 
wide acceptance, the author will have it printed by a 
regular publisher. 

St. Stanislaus Seminary, 


Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 
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Editorial 


It is announced by Professor Roy C. Flickinger, na- 
tional chairman of the celebration of the Bimillennium 
Horatianum, that besides the high-school contest in 
translating an ode of Horace (ef. Classical Journal, De- 
cember, 1934, pp. 186-188), a similar contest on the 
college-university level will be held during the present 
year. The rules for this contest may be obtained from 
the chairman, Professor Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. It is hoped that all high 
schools and colleges of the land where Latin is taught 
will participate in these contests. 

At the University of Iowa an Jowa Service Bulletin, 
containing a few selections from Horace with brief notes, 
will be published about Feb. 1, 1935. High-school teach- 
ers will undoubtedly wish to obtain copies of this bul- 
letin for some little Horace work in their Latin classes 
in the course of the bimillennial year. They will also be 
interested to know that Professor B. L. Ullman, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Horace Selections for Sec- 
ondary Schools, is preparing a small pamphlet contain- 
ing a larger number of selections, properly annotated, 
which will be published at small cost by the Macmillan 
Co. in the early spring of 1935. 


Bennett’s Horace: Odes and Epodes, brought up to 
date by Professor Rolfe, comes at an opportune moment. 
Horace is ‘‘in the air,’’ and, with the healthy stimulus 
of the bimillennium, scholars here and there feel tempted 
to bring out new editions of his works. In outward ap- 
pearance, the old ‘‘Bennett’’ is practically lost in the 
new. Horace’s text comes first, and what used to be 
the ‘‘Introduction’’ is now an ‘‘Appendix.’’? The fa- 
miliar ‘‘Outline of the Poem,’’ formerly prefixed to each 
ode, has been relegated to the Notes, and is there pre- 
sented piecemeal, as each group of lines may require. 
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The Notes have been brought up to a higher level of 
usefulness, and one has perhaps no right to quarrel with 
the editor for treating some things more fully and others 
more briefly. He is aware that the practice of translat- 
ing difficult words or phrases into English does not meet 
with general approval, but he is convinced ‘‘that Latin 
is a difficult language, and that Horace is not easy read- 
ing for the average student of today. Therefore con- 
siderable help in the way of translation has been given 
in the Notes.’’ There are numerous cross-references and 
references to what the student has already read. An- 
other merit of the new edition is that Bennett’s dating 
of the various odes has been revised. Finally ‘‘a special 
effort has been made to show the wide influence of 
Horace by means of illustrative parallels from English 
poets.’’ Messrs. Allyn and Bacon announce that a re- 
vision of Professor Rolfe’s Q. Horati Flacci Sermones et 
Epistulae will probably be ready before the end of the 
bimillennium. 


Gemmae Horatianae 


‘* Almost every line [of Horace] is a household word. 
There are jewels enough in Vergil that have not been 
appropriated by the moderns. There is not one in 
Horace that has not been imitated or reset.’’ 

These words of Gildersleeve may serve to introduce 
a few remarks about Horace’s quotability quotient, so 
to speak, and about the wide vogue his poetry has had. 
They recall, too, Mackail’s remark about the Odes, that 
every other line is as familiar as a proverb, and that 
phrases from them are on all men’s lips as those of 
hardly any other ancient author have been. If we ad- 
mire and respect Virgil and are charmed by Catullus, 
we love Horace. His friendly chattiness, his humor, his 
concern with everyday things and people—with folks, 
we might say—make him not only the most beloved but 
also the most human of ancient poets. The universality 
of his appeal is astonishing. His poetry has been trans- 
lated by such august personages as John Milton and Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone and by plain people like Eugene Field 
and Louis Untermeyer, and each has contributed some- 
thing to our understanding and appreciation of Horace 
that the others could not. 

Recently a Sunday newspaper had a two-page article 
under the title Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
The article pointed out that this famous line of Horace 
has long been associated with heroes and particularly 
with the American army. It may be added that the 
verse appears on the gates of the Arlington National 
Cemetery near Washington. 

This is but one example of the wide appeal of Horatian 
phrases. Horace seems to have been and still to be more 
quoted even than Virgil. In a popular anthology of the 
twelfth century Horace is given much more space than 
Virgil, though less than Ovid. Yet Virgil’s work is 
nearly twice as extensive as Horace’s and Ovid’s over 
four times. In the thirteenth century that great repre- 
sentative of mediaeval learning, Vincent of Beauvais, 
devotes three and a half times as much space to Horace 
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as to Virgil, though here again Ovid is far in the lead. 

When we look at modern books of quotations we find a 
similar situation. For example in T. B. Harbottle’s 
Dictionary of Quotations (1897), there are 221 Virgilian 
quotations as compared with 426 from Horace. It is 
interesting to note that the Ars Poetica accounts for 74 
of these, the other Epistles for 113. The Odes have 134, 
the Satires 98. There are only 6 from the Epodes and 
one from the Carmen Saeculare. Not only are the quo- 
tations numerous, but they are often quite long. The 
large number of quotations from the Ars Poetica is a 
significant indication of the influence of this poem on 
literary criticism since the Renaissance. Even so we 


note some omissions, such as the purpureus pannus, the 


purple patch. 

Let us examine a few of Horace’s best-known quota- 
tions and see what they are like. Some have become 
generalized as suitable expressions for various occasions: 

Simplex munditiis, ‘‘Simple and neat’’ (Od. 1.5.5). 

Matre pulchra filia pulchrior, ‘‘ Daughter lovelier than 
your lovely mother’’ (Od. i.16.1). 

Credite, posteri, ‘‘Believe me, future generations”’ 
(Od. ii.19.2). 

Favete lingwis, ‘‘Silence, please’’ (Od. iii.1.2). 

Virginibus puerisque, ‘‘For girls and boys’’ (Od. 
iii.1.4). 

Splendide mendaz, ‘‘Untruthful, but nobly so’’ (Od. 
i11.11.35). 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius, ‘‘I have com- 
pleted a monument more lasting than bronze’’ (Od. 
iii.30.1). 

Vizere fortes ante Agamemnona, ‘‘There were brave 
men before Agamemnon’’ (Qd. iv.9.25). 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, ‘‘Change but 
the name and the story is told of you’’ (Serm. i.1.69-70). 

Ab ovo usque ad mala, ‘‘From eggs to apples,’’ 2. e. 
From soup to nuts, or From beginning to end (Serm. 
i.3.6-7). 

Crassa Minerva, ‘‘Rough and ready wit’’ (Serm. 
11.2.3). 

Rara avis, ‘‘A rare bird’’ (Serm. ii.2.26). 

Adhuc sub iudice lis est, ‘‘The matter is still in the 
hands of the court,’’ 7. e. is still undecided (A.P. 78). 

Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus, ‘‘Should 
the mountains be in travail, the result would be a funny 
little mouse.’’ (A.P. 139). 

In medias res, ‘‘Into the center of things’’ (A.P. 148). 

Laudator temporis acti, ‘‘One who praises only the 
past”’ (A.P. 173). 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, ‘‘Even Homer 
nods’’ (A.P. 359). 

Some of these expressions were not originated by 
Horace, but he gave them currency in their commonly 
quoted form. A humorous and homely turn accounts 
for the popularity of some, such as the parturient 
montes. Others are marked by a striking oxymoron, as 
the splendide mendaz and the crassa Minerva. All have 
the curiosa felicitas—that happy turn of phrase which 
is the result of hard work, not chance—which so happily 
and so accurately describes Horace’s style. 
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But even more interesting are the quotations which 
present Horace’s philosophy of life and which in many 
cases may serve as ours. It is impossible to quote them 
all, but a few may serve: 

Nil mortalibus ardui est, ‘‘No climb is too hard for 
human beings’’ (Od. 1.3.37). 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam, 
‘‘Tke short span of our lives forbids us to entertain 
hopes far in the future’’ (Od. 1.4.15). 

Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere, ‘‘Do not ask 
what the morrow will bring forth’’ (Od. i.9.13). 

Carpe diem, ‘‘The day is like a rose—pick it while 
you may’’ (Qd. i.11.8). 

Levius fit patientia quicquid corrigere est nefas, ‘‘ Pa- 
tience makes easier what Fate will not let us change”’ 
(Od. 1.24.19-20). 

Aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem, 
“Keep cool in time of stress’’ (Od. ii.3.1-2). 

Auream ... mediocritatem, ‘‘The golden mean’’ 
(Od. 11.10.5). 

Vis consili expers mole rwit sua, ‘‘Foree without in- 
telligence falls of its own weight’’ (Od. iii.4.65). 

Quid leges sine moribus vanae proficiunt? ‘‘What ean 
the law accomplish, helpless as it is without morality ?’’ 
(Od. iii.24.35-36). 

Dulce est desipere in loco, ‘‘ ’Tis pleasant to play the 
fool on oceasion’’ (Od. iv.12.28). 

Suave est ex magno tollere acervo, ‘‘ ’Tis pleasant to 
have a big pile from which to take what you need’’ 
(Serm. 1.1.51). 

Est modus in rebus, ‘‘There’s a middle course for 
everything’’ (Serm. i.1.106). 

Dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt, ‘‘In 
avoiding one fault the fool rushes to the opposite ex- 
treme’’ (Serm. 1.2.24). 

Nil sine magno vita labore dedit mortalibus, ‘‘ Life 
has given nought to man without toil and trouble’’ 
(Serm. 1.9.59-60). 

Tetunus raro stomachus vulgaria temnit, ‘‘Hunger is 
the best sauce’’ (Serm. ii.2.38). 

Dimidium facti qui coepit habet, ‘‘ Well begun is half 
done’’ (Ep. 1.2.40). 

Quod satis est cui contingit, nihil amplius optet, ‘‘He 
who has sufficient for his needs should not wish for 
more’’ 1.2.46). 

Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, solaque quae 
possit facere et servare beatum, ‘‘To remain serene is 
almost the one and only thing that can make and keep 
a man happy’’ (Ep. i.6.1-2). 

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret, ‘‘ Drive 
Nature out with a pitchfork, she will return just the 
same’’ 1.10.24). 

Caelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt, 
‘‘They change their climate, not their natures who speed 
across the sea’’ (Ep. i.11.27). 

Scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim, ‘‘ It’s the 
same everywhere: whether trained or not, people write 
poetry’’ (£p. ii.1.117). 

Very often it is verses such as these that sum up per- 
fectly the contents of a poem, especially in the Odes. 
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We may therefore refer to the Carpe diem poem or the 
Aequam memento ode. 

Horace shuddered at the thought of becoming a text- 
book for the schools. Yet it was not long after his death 
when this fate overtook him, never to desert its victim. 
But it was his own fault. Perhaps if he had not written 
so many quotable lines and phrases, he might now rest 
in peace—and neglect. But as long as the Latin lan- 
guage will endure, Horace will endure. Non omnis 
mortuus est. Usque ille postera crescit laude recens. 


University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois B. L. ULLMAN 


Lucretius’s Doubt 

It is near midnight. The sky above is clear and starry. 
Lucretius is standing at the window of his study, look- 
ing out upon ‘‘the infinite meadows of heaven,’’ looking 
down upon silent Rome below, while the lamp upon his 
writing table casts its flickering glow over the almost 
finished manuscript of the De Rerwm Natura. He solilo- 
quizes.— 

I wonder if the task that I have undertaken is hope- 
less. Sometimes I feel that people must be helped; that 
they must be fortified with the truth and rid of their 
silly superstitions; and that I am the man to do this for 
them. But to-night, somehow, I do not feel so confident. 
Something tells me that I shall not succeed; that I am 
attempting an impossibility; that I am trying to har- 
monize a contradiction. I wonder what is wrong. 

Down there in the sleeping city I seem to see many, 
many poor mortals who find life a burden; who would 
rejoice in death, if they thought it meant annihilation. 
Some are afflicted in body with hunger or sickness; 
others in spirit with greed or fear. Oh, that empty fear 
of death and of hell! Poor fools, who in their supersti- 
tion waste their substance and their very lives trying 
to placate imaginary gods! 

They fear death and hell, and strive to flee from them 
by amassing wealth and honor—wealth and honor gained 
by any means, robbery, murder, lying, sin. And some of 
the poor wretches are so distraught by fear that they 
take their own lives. They virtually lose their reason ; 
for that which most they fear, they chose of their own 
accord. 

Yes, they need help. They need someone to give them 
light and truth. If they would only listen to reason! 
If they would only follow me in the philosophy of the 
mighty Epicurus!—then they could live in peace, with 
tranquil minds, far removed from distracting fears; and 
they would come to look on life as not so mean a joy, 
and on death as no harm. 

I am convinced of this. That is why I began that 
poem there. I have worked hard and long. I feel that 
I have a duty to perform. I hold the key to life, and I 
must get others to make use of it too. Life is hard 
enough at the best. I thought that if I were to clothe 
my philosophy in a form which people would like to 
read, I could influence them. So I began. Sometimes 
I had a pretty desperate time of it; but I kept on some- 
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how, and now I am almost finished.—But why did I stop 
working a little while ago? I really do not know. Often 
before I felt as I did then. But why? 

Here I have been trying to convince men that all con- 
sists of nothing but material atoms and chance; that 
there is absolutely nothing but this behind nature and 
human life. I have worked frantically on Epicurus’s 
atomic theory, and have expounded it in detail, proffer- 
ing my proofs, meeting objections, overlaying all with 
the honey of verse. But, by Jove, something deep down 
within me seems to rebel; seems to ery out: ‘‘No! there 
is infinitely more—infinitely more!’’ When I look out 
upon the fair earth decked in all its beauty of shape and 
color; when I consider the flowers and trees, the mead- 
ows and the mountains, the rivers and the lakes, the 
birds and the beasts; and especially when I contemplate 
the boundless void above and the courses of the hurtling 
spheres—then wonder arises in my heart, and my whole 
nature seems to cry aloud: ‘‘There is some hidden mean- 
ing there; there is something more than eye can see, be- 
hind!’’—A contradiction that could snap the cord of 
reason! It almost wrenches me out of my very self !— 

But here, Titus! Back to your work! You have to 
do your duty. You cannot allow your foolish feelings 
to run away with you like that.—That’s precisely what 
is wrong with most people.—Follow your reason! You 
know that Epicurus is right: therefore stick with him, 
and make it possible for others too to come to know his 
sane philosophy and love it, and thereby to live happy 
lives, removed from all anxiety and fear. 


St. Stanislaus Seminary, 


Florissant, Mo. JoOsEPH P. FisHeEr, S. J. 


Notes on the Eighth Book of the Aeneid I 


While the Aeneid is broadly divided into an Odyssey 
of travel and an Iliad of war, yet in book eight there 
is no actual warfare. The events related are those 
brought about by the call to arms on the part of Turnus, 
the rejected suitor of Lavinia, and the counter prepara- 
tions of Aeneas. The theme of the book continues the 
complication of the second part of the epic; the story is 
advanced by a series of events, all bearing directly on 
the plot. The main divisions are 1) the embassy to 
Evander at the little rustic settlement which was to be 
the site of Rome; 2) the alliance formed with him and 
his Etrusecans; 3) the preparations for the war which 
was now inevitable. 

One must keep in mind, as Sidgwick warns,' that ‘‘one 
aspect of the poem was intimately connected with the 
Augustan revival and the poet’s own nature, and that 
was its profoundly religious character. To nothing did 
Augustus pay more attention than to the revival of the 
national religion. And the poet himself viewed Rome as 
a state powerful by the protection of the gods, great in 
its ancient and elaborate ceremonial, and predestined by 
the divine will to its course of empire. Hence it is that 
he is careful to weave into his narrative all manner of 
religious reference, allusions, and associations. Sacred 
places and customs are mentioned all through; and the 
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background of the poem is the working of the gods 
themselves with Fate ordaining all.’’ 

This general character of the poem is well exemplified 
in book eight. But besides the religious, there is the 
antiquarian interest, so characteristic of Hellenistic 
poetry. Old memories acquire a high significance from 
the unity of the race and the greatness of its destiny. 
‘* Accordingly Vergil has collected into this part of his 
poem a mass of local traditions, old Latin customs, ex- 
planations of names and antiquarian lore of all kinds.’’ 

The story of the Eighth Book is briefly told. After 
the fulfillment of Celaeno’s prophecy (Aen., 3.253-7) ,— 
when, forced by hunger, Aeneas and his little band had 
consumed the cakes which served as ‘‘tables’’ for their 
food (7.112)—Aeneas reeognizes the hand of fate and 
knows that they have reached their destined home. There 
follows a series of pen-pictures that would make a stir- 
ring scenario for the screen: all Latium is roused to its 
very depths by Turnus’ eall for troops to march against 
the alien band; the chief captains of the Rutulians mus- 
ter their forces and strip the field of husbandmen; 
Venulus is sent to mighty Diomede to announce that 
Teucrians have landed in Latium. What this forebodes 
for Latium, what will be the outcome of the feud should 
fortune be with Aeneas, he seeks to learn from Diomede, 
who has had first-hand knowledge of this warrior. 

Sick at heart at the opposition of Turnus, his mind 
tossed on a mighty sea of troubles, Aeneas essays every 
avenue that might bring an eseape from the labyrinthine 
toils: 


Quae Laomedontius heros 
cuncta videns magno curarum fluctuat aestu, 
atque animum nunc hue celerem, nunc dividit illuc 
in partisque rapit varias perque omnia versat. 
8. 18-21 


The lines are familiar to us from 4. 285-286, where 
Aeneas is in a quandary after receiving from Mereury 
Jupiter’s message: he casts about for the best course 
to take, to free himself from his entanglement with Dido 
and obey heaven’s behest with regard to the founding 
of his City. In 8. 18-21 we find the hero again in great 
distress, turning his mind now to this course, now to 
that; now hope lures him on, now despair casts him 
down,” just as 


when in brazen bowls a flickering light from waters flung 
back by the sun or the moon’s glittering form, flits far and 
wide o’er things, and now mounts high and smites the fretted 
ceiling of the roof. 22-25 


It is Vergil’s portrayal, in beautiful imagery, of Aeneas’ 
indecision at this crisis. The fact that it was night adds 
to the pathos of the situation: 


Nox erat, et terras animalia fessa per omnis, 
alituum pecudumque genus, sopor altus habebat. 
27, 28 


Sleep holding all nature, bird and beast, in its embrace, 
Aeneas is alone, struggling with his problem. We find 
the same nature-picture as a background of Dido’s 
anguish : 

Nox erat, et placidum carpebant {essa soporem 


corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant PS 
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aequora, cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 
eum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque volucres. 
4. 522-5 


Has the poet made use of these similar settings designed- 
ly? There would almost seem to be a kind of Nemesis 
in their use. As Dido suffered then, so Aeneas must 
suffer now. 

No sooner has late sleep stolen over his wearied body, 
than Tiberinus, the river deity, appears to him, com- 
forting him with prophetic words regarding the future 
conquest of Latium. As a token of the verity of his 
words, he tells Aeneas that he will find on the shore a 
white sow, surrounded by a white litter of thirty young. 
These signify that after thirty years Ascanius will found 
the city of Alba. He further tells him to seek help from 
Evander, leader of the Arcadian band who have set their 
city on a hill which they call Pallanteum after their 
fore-father Pallas. As elsewhere in this book, we notice 
here Vergil’s aetiological interest, an interest so dear to 
the Alexandrine poets. In passing he gives us the rea- 
son for the name of Ascanius’ city, which was to be 
reared near the place where Aeneas found the sign men- 
tioned by Tiberinus; again he gives the derivation of the 
name of the hill. Vergil used the ordinary epic device 
of a god’s appearing in sleep’ to advise and help,—which 
is but one more instance of his desire to show that 
Aeneas is in the special care of the gods. 

Roused from sleep, Aeneas pours forth a prayer for 
help to the river nymphs and Father Tiber. Without 
delay he chooses galleys from his fleet, and makes ready 
to go to Evander. The sight of the sow and her snow- 
white brood encourages him to push his preparations. 
All day and all night they row, until at high noon they 
desery the walls and citadels and scattered roof-tops 
which mark the site of the future city of Rome. It 
chanced on that very day that the Arcadian king was 
celebrating a festival in honor of Hercules’ destruction 
of the monster Cacus. We are reminded of Odyssey, 
3.4 ff., where Telemachus, landing at Pylos, finds Nestor 
with his son Peisistratos and his people sacrificing to 
Poseidon on the shore. As Peisistratos rose first to meet 
the strangers, so here Pallas flies to meet Aeneas and 
his erew. Informed of their errand, he bids them wel- 
come (110-114). 

Aeneas explains to Evander that the Trojans and the 
Arecadians are sprung from a common stock and are now 
threatened by a common enemy. His self-praise in the 
course of his address to Evander is quite in the manner 
of the heroie age :* 


My own worth and Heaven’s holy oracles, our ancestral 
kinship, and thy fame spread through the world, have brought 
me to thee. 8. 131-33 


Evander accepts the alliance joyfully and bids the Tro- 
jans take part in the sacrifice. In Aeneas he recognizes 
the form and features of Anchises, whom he had seen 
in early youth. Vergil remembered, no doubt, how 
Telemachus was recognized by his likeness to his father 
(Od., 4. 140 ff.), and how Antenor recollected having 
entertained Menelaus and Ulysses (JI., 3. 205 ff). 
Evander naturally relates to his guests the meaning 
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of the celebration upon which they were engaged. It 
is noticeable that he apologizes for this new cult, which 
‘*no idle superstition, that knows not the gods of old, 
hath ordered’’ (187). Vergil feels that the cult of 
Hercules is not well understood at Rome, and therefore 
takes this oceasion to give an explanation of its origin. 
This exploit of Hereules is a story within a story, an 
epyllion, a toy epic, if you will, artistically interwoven 
as part of the folk-lore of the place. It was just touches 
like this that satisfied the ‘‘abiding interest of the Ro- 
man for the historic and the antiquarian.’ Vergil in 
this way unites Italy with her past.’’ The story is pre- 
sented in all its gruesome realism, but its purpose in the 
ceonomy of the epic warrants its inclusion here. 
Toward evening they renew the sacrifice, and end the 
ceremony with a hymn of the Salii in honor of the labors 
of Hereules. As Evander escorts Aeneas back to the 
city, he rehearses the vicissitudes through which it has 
passed. Aeneas is charmed with all he sees and hears, 
and with vivid interest learns one by one the records of 
the men of yore. Vergil is here on ground he loves. It 
has even been said® that the Eighth Book was written by 
him ‘‘with most ardor and passion.’’ How charmed the 
sophisticated Rome of Augustus must have been to be 
told that 


in these woodlands the native fauns and nymphs once dwelt, 
and a race of men once sprung from trunks of trees and from 
hardy oak; these had no rule nor art of life; then came 
Saturn... who gave laws to the hardy race; under his 
reign was the famous golden age; then came deterioration 
caused by the frenzy of war and lust for gain; .. . finally 
Evander, an outeast from his foster land, by the warnings of 
his mother, the nymph Carmentis, and Apollo’s divine war- 
rant, had come hither. 314 ff. 


With pride does Evander point out to his guest each 
place whieh afterwards was to become famous in and 
about historic Rome: the Carmental Gate, the Asylum, 
the Capitol, the Tarpeian Rock, the Forum, filled now 
with lowing cattle. The poet who makes Evander linger 
lovingly on each detail is merely catering to the curiosity 
of his Roman readers. 

At last they come to Evander’s lowly palace which 
‘“‘vietorious Hereules had stooped to enter.’’ Through 
the mouth of Evander Vergil is teaching his contem- 
poraries a much-needed lesson: 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 
364-5 


While Aeneas is being thus entertained by Evander, 
Venus, her motherly heart beset with fears for her son, 
entreats Vulean to make for him a suit of armor, such 
as he has made on former oceasions for his goddess- 
friends who had sought his skill in behalf of their sons 
(Cf. Iliad, 18. 428). Vulean chides her for her distrust 
in him, and, flattered by her request, promises the armor 
she desires. At dawn he hastens to his workshop where 
the Cyclopes are plying their various tasks: here they 
are hurrying on a chariot with flying wheels for Mars, 
there they are forging the awful aegis for wrathful 
Pallas. But at his coming all else is swept aside: 
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Tollite cuncta, inquit, coeptosque auferte labores 
Aetnaei Cyclopes, et hue advertite mentem: 
arma acri facienda viro. 

439-441 


The mighty smiths enter into the spirit of this fresh 
undertaking and the shop is aglow with brisk activity. 
Evander in the early morning goes to greet his guest 
and unfold to him his plans for uniting the hosts of the 
Etruscans with the Trojans. He informs Aeneas of the 
history of this ancient people, and of the cruel rule of 
Mezentius and his deeds of tyranny, which were ended 
by his expulsion from the realm. Mezentius had found 
refuge with the Rutulians, and all Etruria was eager 
to march against them, but was held back by the warn- 
ings of the gods, who declared that they must first place 
themselves under a foreign leader. Over these troops, 
even now ready to strike a blow, Evander is willing to 
place Aeneas, for undoubtedly he is heaven’s choice, 
‘‘whom heaven ealls.’’ Furthermore, 


I will join with thee Pallas here, our hope and comfort; under 
thy guidance let him learn to endure warfare and the stern 
work of battle; let him behold thy deeds, and revere thee 
from his early years. To him will I give two hundred Arca- 
dian horse, choice flower of our manhood, and in his own 
name Pallas will give thee as many more. 

514-519 


At this juncture, ‘‘unforeseen, comes quivering from 
heaven a flash with thunder.’’ Aeneas recognizes the 
sign sent by his goddess mother. At last, richly capari- 
soned, they all fare forth, Aeneas with fidus Achates at 
the head; Pallas, at the column’s centre, ‘‘ conspicuous 
in searf and blazoned armour.’’ Again victims are slain. 
Evander makes a passionate speech at the departure of 
Pallas. The reader who knows the outcome is athrob 
with every word the father says. The scene gains in 
pathos if we remember the part which the memory of 
this gallant Pallas—then no longer living—is to play in 
the final struggle with Turnus. The gods are visibly 
guiding every step of this undertaking. As the ranks 
file past, the mothers stand on the walls, trembling and 
with their eyes escorting the warriors to victory or—to 
death. 

Venus meanwhile has not forsaken her son. All aglow 
with a mother’s pride in the gift she is bringing, she 
draws nigh amid the clouds of heaven, and, in a secluded 
vale, presents Aeneas with the armour fashioned for 
him. To a description of this heavenly gift and its deep 
significance, not only for Aeneas, but for Rome, lines 
626 to the end are dedicated. 

(To be concluded) 


Loretto Heights College, 


Loretto, Colorado Sister M. Epmonp, S. L. 


NOTES 
. The Aeneid, Vol. I, p. 47. 
All prose translations i in this paper are reprinted with the kind 
permission of the author, Prof. H. R. Fairclough, and the pub- 
lishers of the Loeb Classical Library (Harvard University 
Press). 
G. Boissier, The Country.of Horace and Vergil, 276. 
Cf. Iliad, 4. 505; Odyssey, 9.19 and 11.378. 
J. Wes Duff, A Literary eis of Rome, 465. 
Boissier, 277. 
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